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one of his first cases was Seligmann v. Duveen, a dispute between
two famous firms of art dealers over the purchase of some valuable
Gothic tapestries from the chateau of the Marquise d'Estournelles
at Ayglades, near Marseilles. Sir Edward Clarke and Dyke both
represented the plaintiffs, while for the defendant no less than
three leaders, Lawson Walton, Rufus Isaacs and Eldon Bankes,
appeared. The action, which was concerned with the proper
division of the profits of the transaction, had begun to arouse
considerable public interest when it came to an abrupt end, a
settlement on terms acceptable to both parties having been reached.

Next came a lengthy trial at the Old Bailey which gravely
complicated his day's work. Being engaged in several cases pro-
ceeding simultaneously in different courts in the Strand imposed
a severe strain both upon himself and his clerk, whose duty it was
to have his master at the right place at the crucial moment,
neither too early nor too late, and to turn an unresponsive ear to
clients who clamoured for his presence at inconvenient junctures.
In this art Rufus Isaacs' clerks during his busy years, Charlton,
then Barrett, and later Edgar Miller, were deeply versed, and he
himself was greatly amused, when returning one day unexpectedly
to chambers, to hear Barrett say down the telephone in a patient
voice, using the comprehensive plural in which barristers' clerks
often identify themselves with their principals: "But, my dear
sir, how can we attend to your case when we are at this moment
on our legs in the Court of Appeal ?"

But being occupied outside, even so comparatively close at
hand as at the Old Bailey, greatly increased the difficulties $ and
when the trial extended over twenty-three days, as did the prosecu-
tion of Hooley and Lawson, the situation became almost desperate.
Ernest Terah Hooley, in whose lengthy and intricate bankruptcy
proceedings Rufus Isaacs had been concerned soon after taking
silk, was a man who had at one time cut a very impressive figure
in company-promoting circles, having in the days of his affluence
not only purchased a fine country seat at Papworth Everard in
Cambridgeshire but also presented to St. Paul's Cathedral a
set of solid gold communion plate, a benefaction in regard to
which his subsequent career was to cause the Dean and Chapter
much heart-searching.

Although several of his schemes had miscarried and he had
been forced into bankruptcy, he continued to live at Walsingham
House in Piccadilly, later destroyed to make way for the Ritz
Hotel, and to carry on there in his wife's name a slightly nebulous
business, the main object of which was to sell shares in the various
companies with which he had been concerned. Among those